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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the left portion and thrusts it into a half open box, compositor would be diminished by one half. The 


which slides into an outer case ; and he repeats the| new labour that would be required would enter into 
process with the matches on his right hand, This|competition with the old labour, and depreciate its 
series of movements is performed with a rapidity|value, because each individual labourer had lost 
almost unexampled ; for in this way, two hundred |one half of his efficiency. 
thousand matches are cut, and two thousand boxes} If the small shot which is used by sportsmen 
filled in a day, by one boy. were each cast in a mould, the price would be enor- 
It is a law of this manufacture, that the demand | mous; but by pouring the melted lead, of which 
is greater in the summer than in the winter. The}the shot is made, through a sort of cullender, placed 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three increased summer demand for the matches shows|at the top of a tower, high enough for the lead to 
months if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; that the great consumption is among the masses — cool in its passage through the air, before it reaches 
to any part ot the | nited States, for three mouths, "the lal a - lation—those i ake he|the ground, tl = shot is formed in a spherical or 
paid in advanee, six and a-half cents. ac labouring popu ation ; those who make up t be the ground, she | 5 a ca I ; 
LE . is vast majority of the contributors to duties of cus-}round shape by the mere act of passing through the 
; jtoms and excise. In the houses of the wealthy, |atmosphere. Some of the shot thus formed are not 
“Knowledge is Power.” |there is always fire ; in the houses of the poor, fire} perfectly spherical—they are pear-shaped. If the 
gan See page SS) ‘in summer is a needless hourly expense. ‘Then|selection of the perfect from the imperfect shots 
Among articles of great demand that have be-/comes the match to supply the want—to light the|were made by the eye, or the touch, the process 
come of importance, though appareutiy insiznifieant, | afternoon fire to boil the kettle. Itis now unneces-|would be very tedious and insufficient, and the 
in our own day, there is nothing more worthy of sary to run to the neighbour for a light, or, as ajprice of the article much increased. The simplest 
notice than the Friction or Lucifer Match. About| desperate resource, to work at the tinder-box. The|contrivance in the world divides the bad from the 
twenty years ago, chemistry abolished the tinder-| matches sometimes fail, but they cost little, and sojgood. The shots are poured down an inclined 
box; and the burnt rag that made the tinder went|they are freely used, even by the poorest. Their|plane, and, without any trouble of selection, the 
to make paper. Slowly did the invention spread.| yalue was sufliciently shown when an English officer |spherical ones run straight to the bottom, while the 
The use of the match is now so established that\in camp at Sebastopol recently wrote home that no| pear-shaped ones tumble off on one side or the other 
machines are invented to prepare the splints. In| wart was greater than that of the ready means of|of the plane. 
New York, one match manufactory annually cuts! procuring fire and lieht, and that he should hold a 
up a large raft of timber for matehes. The Euglish ‘box of matches cheap at half a crown. 
matches are generally square, and thus thirty thou-| 
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As the construction of lofty towers for the manu- 
facture of shot is attended with great expense, a 
We may notice one other article of almost uni-|plan has recently been devised by which they may 
sand splints are cut in a minute. ‘The American! yersal use, which is of very recent introduction—|be dispensed with, and consequently the cost of 
matches are round; and the process of shaping | the envelope. Itis a labour-saving contrivance for| production lessened. The liquid molten lead is 
being more elaborate, four thousand five hundred the writer of letters. The use of the envelope has} made to descend through an upright circular pipe, 
splints are cut ina minute. We will follow a bundle | been mainly created by cheap postage. A machine|arranged over a reservoir of water, and near the 
of eighteen hundred of thin splints, each Your inches | has been invented for their manufacture, which is}bottom is a fan-wheel, which produces a constant 
long, through its conversion into three thousand six! able to produce twenty-five thousand envelopes in ajcurrent of air that mects the lead in its descent, 
hundred matches. single day. and while it tends to decrease the rapidity of its 

Without being separated, each end of the bundle} In modern times, wherever work is carried on|fall in some degree, it also abstracts sufficient caloric 
is first dipped into sulphur. When dry, the splints, upon a large scale, the division of labour is applied ; |to solidify the shot effectually. The upward blast 
adhering to each other by means of the sulphur, | by which one man attending to one thing learns to|of air also tends to cause the particles of lead to as- 
must be parted by what is called dusting. A boy, perform that one thing more perfectly than if he|sume a perfectly spherical form. 
sitting on the floor with a bundle before him, strikes| had attended to many things. He thus saves a} In speaking of such contrivances, we are con- 
the matches with a sort of mallet on the dipped | considerable portion of the whole amount of labour. stantly passing over the narrow line which separates 
ends till they become thoroughly loosened. They | Every skilful workman has individually some mode | them from what we popularly term machinery. Let us 
have now to be plunged into a preparation of phos-| of working peculiar to himself, by which he lessens | take an example of the readiness with which a small 
phorus or chlorate of potash, according to the qua- | his labour. An expert blacksmith, for instance,|aid to manual labour gradually becomes perfected 
lity of the match. The phosphorus produces the} will not strike one more blow upon the anvil than|into a machine, requiring little impulse from human 
pale, noiseless fire ; the chlorate of potash the sharp|is necessary to produce the effect he desires. Alaction. The dippers of candles have gradually, in 
crackling illumination. After this application of compositor, or printer who arranges the types, is ajsmall establishments, made several improvements 
the more inflammable substance, the matches are!swift workman when he makes no unnecessary jin their art, for the purpose of diminishing labour. 
separated, and dried in racks. ‘Thoroughly dried,| movement of his arms or fingers in lifting a single|'They used to hold the rods between their fingers, 
they are gathered up again into bundles of the|type into what is called his composing-stick, where | dipping three at a time; they next connected six 
same quantity, and are taken to the boys who cut|the types are arranged in lines. There is a very|or eight rods together by a piece of wood at each 
them; for the reader will have observed that the simple contrivance to lessen the labour of the com-|end, having holes to receive the rods; and they 
bundles have been dipped at each end. There are positor, by preventing him putting the type into his! now suspend the rods so arranged upon a sort of 
few things more remarkable in manufactures than} composing-stick the wrong side outward. It is ajbalance, rising and falling with a pulley and a 
the extraordinary rapidity of this cutting process,|nick, or two, or three nicks, on the side of the type | weight, so as to relieve the arms of the workman 
and that which is connected with it. he boy} which corresponds with the lower side of the face | almost entirely, while the work is done more quickly 














stands before a bench, the bundle on his right hand, 
a pile of empty boxes on his left. 
to be cut, and the empty boxes filled, by this boy. 
A bundle is opened; he seizes a portion, knowing 


by long habit the required number with sufficient] 


exactness ; puts them rapidly into a sort of frame, 
knocks the ends evenly together, confines them with 
astrap which he tightens with his foot, and cuts 


The matches are! 


lof the letter. By this nick or nicks he is enabled to!and with more precision. But in large candle- 
see by one glance of his eye on which side the letter is | factories the principle is carried much further. The 
| first to be grasped, and then to be arranged. If the| wieks, having been cut by machinery of the requi- 
{nick were not tliere, he would have to look at the/site length, instead of beimg cut one at a time, are 
face of every letter before he could properly place|arranged upon a red. For the sort of candle 
it. ‘This is a labour-saving contrivance ; and if the| called “ twelves,” or twelve to a pound, twenty-four 
‘labour were not thus saved, two compositors would | wicks are suspended on one of these rods. ‘Thirty 
certainly be required to do the work of one; and/|rods are connected together in a frame, which thus 





them in two parts with a knife on a hinge, which|the natural and inevitable effect would be that, as|holds seven hundred and twenty wicks. Attached 
brings down with a strong leverage. The halves|the fuuds for the payment of the compositor’s la-|to the machine are thirty-six of these frames. The 
le projecting over cach end of the frame; he grasps|bours would not be incteased, the wages of each|whole number of wicks is therefore twenty-five thou- 
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sand nine hundred and twenty. The machine, as| 

it revolves, dips one frame into a vessel of melted |Some Extracts 
tallow; and so on till the thirty-six frames have| 

been once dipped—and the <3 is ecntinued till] 
the candles are fully form d. One mananda boy | 
complete this number of candles in a working-day 
of ten hours. 


For “ The 
entitled 


Friene.” 
from a Work, 
on Cowper,” 
proce By Geo. B. Cueever. Pub. 1856 
(Continued from page 98.) 


|THE SICKNESS, CONVERSION, AND DEATH, OF COW- 
PER’S BROTHER—COWPER'S SURPRISE AND JOY 


Walking by a wheelwrizht’s shop in some quiet 

; = al , AT SUCH A MANIFESTATION OF GRACE, 
village, did our readers ever see the operation Of 
“tiring” a wheel? The wood-work of the wheel! 
is entirely formed ; but the joints of the fellocs are 


impertec tly fitted together. 
close by separate straps of iron applied with great 
labour. ‘The wheel rests upon some raised bricks, 
Out from the forge rush three or four men bearing | 
a red-hot iron hoop. It is laid upon the outer rim| 
of the wood-work, burning its way as it is ham- | sickness and departure were attended by a = 
mered down with the united force of the wheel-|festation of God's grace so remarkable, so clear, 
ichts. 
are thrown upon it, till it no longer burns. Thelof its sting, and passed, in the experience of Cow- 
knowledge of the simple fact that the iron shrinks] per, rather as a bright angel of mercy than a cloud 
as it cools, and thus knits the whole wheel into a/of trial and distress. From the first moment of 
firm body, taught the wheelwright how to a com- | Cowpe rs own conversion, he had not ceased to in- 


‘They used to be drawn sacred duties and enjoyments.—(‘This period was 
ispent at Olney and Huntingdon, between the years 
1765 and 1773.) u 
its quict and happy course, was the death of his 
dear brother at Cambridge, in 1770. But that 


plish the difficult task of giving the las st strength to!terest himself with : sivetions ite earnestness In be half! 


his wheel with the least possible labour. jof the soul of his brother, whose views then were 
The manufacture of a globe offers an example | any thing but evangelical, ‘and who, though a man 
of the production of a most beautiful piece of w ork | of strict morality, high intellectual accomplishme nts, 
by the often repeated application of a series of pro- refined taste, a most amiable temper, and a minis- 
each requiring very little labour. A globejter of the Church of England, was yet one among 
is not a ball of wood; but a hollow sphere of pa- | the many who counted the doctrine of regeneration 
pers and plaster. The mould, if we may so ex-|by the Holy Spirit as a fanatical delusion. When! 
press it, of a globe is turned out of a piece of wood.| Newton afterward published Cowper's deeply in- 
‘This sp he Te need not be mathematically accurate. teresting and most instructive narrative of the con- 
[t is for rough work, and flaws and er acks-are of! version and death of his beloved brother, it was 
little consequence. This wooden |} 
a piece of iron wire at each pole. 


S 4S 
Cesse: ’ 


And here we) cism, under the power and fashion of which an 


may re mark, that, at every stage of the process, | ‘nmin attachment to the doctrines of the gos spel | 
‘The 


the revolution of a sphere upon its axis, under the} was regarded as a fit subject for ridicule. 
hands of the workman, is the one grez it principle very’ name of vital, experimental religion,’ said New- 
which renders every operation one of comparative | ton, ‘ excites contem pt and scorn, and provokes re- 
ease and simplicity. The labour would be enor-|sentment. The doctrines of regen ration by the| 


mously multiplied if the same class of operations! powerful operation of the Holy Spirit, and the ne- | 
The solid mould | cessity of His continual agency and influence to ad- |g 


had to be performed upon a cube. 
then, of the embryo globe is placed on its axis in a] vance the holiness and comtort of those, in whose 
wooden frame. 
form a pas steboard globe upon its surface. He first 
covers it entirely with strips of strong paper, thor- 


of the strips are immaterial. 
is not suffered to dry; but is immediately covere dj count only, considered as hypocrites or visionaries 
over with a layer of pasted paper, also cut in long! knaves or fools.’ 

narrow slips. A third layer of similarly pasted 
paper—brown paper and white being used alter-|of an instance of Divine grace inferior, if at all, 


nately—is applied ; and then, a fourth, a fifth, and! only to the wondrous ee of mere y in his|had opened the book to me, I had been blinded 
Now they appear so plain, that though I am 
,{convinced no comment could have ever made me 
This wet pasteboard ball has now to be!and his narrative of his own cure by the grace of understand them, I wondered I did not sce them 
If we were) Christ, which he gave him to peruse, seemed to be| before.’ 

determined to follow the progress of this individu: reg arded by him rather as a proof and res ult of his 


For several years, 
For the large ones it is carried | tions with his brother scemed te : ave little effeet 


a sixth. Here the pasting process ends for globes}own case. 
of moderate size. 
further. 
drie :d—placed upon its axis in a rack. 
ball through all its stages, we should have to wait} madness. ‘But when illness 
a fortni; eht before it advanced another st p- 
in a larse factory there are many scores of globes! 


all rolling onward to pe ‘rfection; and thus we may| 


cane, Cowper 


and is now hard to the core. 
(To be continued.) 

Jews in London. —At ameeting held in Norwich, ith: in he could bear. 
Dr. Ewald, one of the missionaries of the Jews lof death, they had communion on the themes o 
Society, stated that there were now more Jews) heaven, deli chtful, satis factory, cestatie ; 
in Whitechapel than in Jerusalem, and more Jews in| dear object of C owpe r’s love, anxicty, and faith, 
London than in the whole of the Holy Land 
total number of Jews in the metropolis i is @ slime ited jand prayer. 

at 20,000, and Dr. Ewald stated that during the! Before he die d, he told Cowper that he though 
last five years he had baptized 124 or 125 conyerts.| his own redemption from the power of sin and de- 


“Lectures|than his; 


“ Let us now return to the record of his life when|over which he was the minister. 
it was passing so sweetly in a retirement filled with|that he was just beginning to be a deist, and had 


The first event that interrupted | 


When it is nearly fitted, floods of water) triumphant, that the affliction was quite ime 


yall has an axis |p refaced with some notice of that pre vealeus t skepti-| 


Cowper’ s memoir of his brother was the record 


Cow pe r’ s conversa, 


fre-| right, 
But! quently conversed and prayed with him, and at)scene is passing before me.’ 


; and the{Is 





liverance from blindness, was still more wonderful 
for his prejudices were fast confirmed 
and riveted against the truth, and he had all his 
life been a companion with those who trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and despised 
the doctrines of the Cross. Such was this clergy- 

man in his early days; such were his schoolmaster 
and instructors 3 ‘such the most admired characters 
of the university; and such was he, in the parish 


He told Cowper 


long desired to be so; and he owned, what he 
never confessed before, that his office, and the du- 
ties of it were a wearisomeness to him, which he 
could not bear. ‘ Yet,’ said he, ‘ wretched creature 
and beast that I was, I was esteemed religious, 
though I lived without God in the world.’ 

‘ Brothe r, if L live,’ said he to Cowper, ‘ you and 
I shall be more like one another than we have 
been. But whether I live or live uot, all is well, 
and shall be so; I know it will; I have felt that 
Which I never felt before ; and am sure that God has 
visited me with this sickness to teach me what I was 
too proud to learn in health. I never had satisfac- 
tion till now. ‘he doctrines [ had been used to, 
referred me to myself for the foundation of my 
hopes, and there I could tind nothing to rest upon. 








‘The sheet-anchor of the soul was w auting. I thought 
{you wrong, yet wished to believe as you did. You 


suffered more than I have done before you believed 
these truths; but our sufferings, though different in 
their kind and measure, were directed to the same 
end. I hope God has taught me that which He 
iteaches none but Lis own. I hope so. These 
things were foolishness to me once, but now I have 
a me foundation, and [ am satisfied.’ 

Cowper's memoir of the wondrous change in his 
brother, and of the great mony of God in his sick- 
iness and death, is so simple, so impressive and 
\beautiful, that we wonder it has never been more 
widely circulated in a form by itself. It presents 
a most attractive and encouraging picture of the 
vrace of the Redeemer. 

One evening, when Cowper went to bid him good 





In a very short time, a boy will|hearts he has already begun a work of grace, are night, he resumed the account of his feelings in the 
oe only exploded and contradicted by many who|following words :—‘As empty, and yet full, as hay- 
|profess a regard for the Bible, and by some whojing nothing, and yet possessing all things ; 
oughly wet, which are in a tub of water at his side. Ihave subscribed to the articles and liturg y of our} ithe rock upon which [ once split, and I see the 
The slight inequalities produced by the over-lapping! established church ; but they who avow an attach- jrock of my salvation. * 


rTe ‘ading many books for many years. I have often 


\studied these points, and studied them with great 
ae but was blinded by prejudice ; and un- 


less He, who alone is worthy to unloose the seals, 


still. 


Another evening he 
and who was 


said, 
mistaken. 
[deas upon these sub- 


* * 


length he had the unspe ‘akable hi ap piness to find, | jects crowd upon me faster than I can give them 
‘that though so long blinded by prejudice, yet now jutter ance. 
witness the next operation performed upon a paste-jhe began to sce, and speedily, indeed, became like | whic h, afte sinnneiitii all the commentaries, L could 
board sphere that began to exist some weeks earlier,|a little child, and in the reception and belief ofjh: ardly affix a meaning; and now I have their true 
\those same truths which he had before re jected, he|/meaning without any comment at all. 
lw as so filled with hap piness and peace, that Cow-|but one ke *y to the New Testament, but one Inter- 
oo iper’s own surprise and joy were almost greater | preter. 


Llow 


fl given tome. May I makea ae use of it ! 
shudder when I think of the « 


escaped! TI had made 


jthe justness of my own opinions.’ 
One afternoon, while ¢ 


t 
boy the fireside, he thus addressed himself to the 


I see 


[ have learned that 
The saturated paper|ment to them, are, upon that account, and that ac-/in a moment which I could not have learned, by 


‘T see now who was 


What a 
plain do many texts appear, to 


There is 


I cannot describe to you, nor shall ever be 
On the borders of the river|able to describe, what I felt in the moment it was 
How 
danger I have just 
up my mind upon these 
The! passed serenely and happily away in humble fi uith | subjects, and was determined to hazard all upon 


Cow per was W riting 
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nurse, who sat at the head of his bed: £ Nurse, I first to the middle of June,) and yielded, with good 
have lived three and thirty years, and I will tell cultivation, in most cases, from eighty to one hun- 
you how IL have spent them. When I was a boy, dred bushels shelled core to an acre. It is well 
they taught me Latin; and because I was the son adapted to high latitudes and elevated valleys and 
of a gentle man, they taught me Greek. These I plains, where, from the shortness of summer, other 
learne d under a sort of private tutor. At the age!varicties of corn are liable to be killed by late 
of fourteen, or thereabouts, they sent me to a pub-|spring or early autumnal frosts. } 
lie school, where I learned more Latin and Greek, |the grain is good, being heavy, well filled with oil, 
and last of all to this place, where I have been!and suitable for fattening animals, or for transpor- 
learning more Latin and Greek still. Now has not tation by sea, without injury from moisture in ves- 
this been a blessed life, and much to the glory of sels. This corn also possesses another valuable 
God?’ He was much distressed at the thought of property, in being susceptible of close planting, and 
having been for ten years an ordained ministe r, but conseque mntly is of a dwarfy growth, which renders 
a blind leader of the blind; intrusted with the care the entire stalks and blades suitable for fodder 
of souls, yet unable to te ach them, because he knew | when cured. 
not the Lord himself. He desired and hoped to| Estimating the present annual corn crop of New 
recover, that he might yet be faithful, and be an England, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
instrument of good to others. * * The loss of sota, Utah, Washington and Oregon, at 50,000,000 
a brother, so inexpressibly dear, at the very mo- | bushels, say thirty bushels per acre, if the variety 
ment when he had begun to live, and could fully of corn in question were solely cultivated in these 
sympathize with Cowper in all his christian feel- | states, the increased yield, allowing the product to 
ings, would have been an overwhelming sorrow, but} be 50 bushels (one half of the maximum) to the 
for the greatness of the grace attending it. The!acre, would be more than 33,000,000 bushels, 
deep, extraordinary experience of Divine merey in| value of which would be at least 820,000,009, 
so peaceful and hap py a death, confirmed Cowper 
in his own faith and hope, [and prevented the dis- | FORAGE PLANTS. 
astrous effect which so great an attiction might | Among the forage products more rece ntly intro- 
otherwise have had upon his mental frame and duced, and which would seem to deserve espee ‘jal 
nervous system. ] jnotice, is the “Chinese sugar cane,” (Sorghim 
| swecharatum,) a new gramineous plant of Chinese 
‘origin, but more recently from France, by the way 
The Seeds and Cuttings Recently Obtained by the of Natal, in South Africa. Since its introduction 
Patent Office. into this country it has proved itself well adapted 
The following extracts from the re port of the | our geog raphical range of Indian corn. It is of 
Counntesioner of Patents for the year 1855, on the ©SY cultivation, being similar to that of maize or 
seeds and cuttings recently obtained by his office, | broom corn ; onl if the seeds are planted in May, 
will be read with interest by agriculturists: in the Middle States, or still wile at the South, 
ee two crops of fodder can be grown in a season from 
CEREALS, the same roots, irrespective of drought—the first 
The Turkish flint wheat, from near Mount’ one in June or July, to be cut before the panicles 
Olympus, in Asia, a hardy fall variety, with a dark appear, which would be green and succulent, like 
coloured chaff, a very heavy beard, and a long, young Indian corn, and the other a month or two 
flinty, light- coloured berry, will prove ‘highly profit- later, when or before the seed is fully matured. 
able to the farmer and miller, from its superior The ‘amount of fodder which it will produce to the 
weight and the excellence of the flour it will pro-|acre, with ordinary cultivation, may “be safely esti- 
duce. It appears to be well adapted to the soil mated at seven tons when green, or at least two 
and climate of the Middle States, and has even im- tons per acre when thoroughly cured. The stalks, 


the 


(To be concluded.) 


~ ~>o 


proved in the quality of its grain, both in regard to when nearly mature, are filled with a rich saccha-| 
| 


its colour and size. It withstood the severity of rine juice, “which may be converted into sugar, 


the past winter, without much injury from the syrup, alcohol or beer, or may be used for dyeing 
cold; and from its very long and thick beard, it wool or silk a permanent red or pink ; and the en- 
doubtless will be protected iu a measure from the |tire plant is devoured with avidity, either in a green 
depredations of insects in the field, as well as from|or a dry state, by cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 
the heating or moulding in the stack. ‘The hard-| Considered in an utilitarian point of view, this 
ness of the grain, too, when dry, is a sufficient guar-' plant perhaps has stronger claims on the American 
antee against the ordinary moisture in transport: i- agriculturist than any other product that has been 
tion, and the perforation of the weevil in the bin. * brought to this country since the introduction of 
From several reliable experiments made with cotton or wheat. Aside from other economical uses 
this wheat in Virginia, with ordinary good cultiva-' its value for feeding to animals alone, in every see- 
tion the yield was thirty bushels to an acre. Esti-|tion of the Union where it will thrive, cannot be 
mating the present annual crops of wheat grown in | surpassed by any other crop, as a greater amount of 
the middle and southern portions of the United’ nutritious fodder cannot be obtained so cheap, on a 
States to be 100,090,000 bushels—averaging, say! given space, within so short a period of time. 
twenty bushels to the acre, the increased produc-| Without wishing to present the question in an 
tion in those sections, if the Turkish flint wheat extravagaut light, it may be stated that this crop 
alone were cultivated, and the ratio of yield as is susceptible of being cultivated, within the terri- 
above, would be 50,000,000 bushels, which would tory of the United States, to an extent equal to that 
often add to the yearly resources of a single farm! of Indian corn, say 25,000,000 acres pe 
$500, and of the country at least $50,000,000, and, estimating the average yield of dry or cured 
Improved King Philip or brown corn, the seed fodder to the acre at two tons, the ye arly amount 
of which was obtained three years ago from an produced would be 50,000,000 tons, which, to keep 
island ina lake in New Hamps shire, was exte nsively within bounds, would be worth at least $500 ,000,- 
disseminated in all the states north of New Jersey, 000, besides the profits derived from the animals i in 
and throughout the mountainous districts of Penn- milk, flesh, labour and wool. 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The result has| The German millet (panicum Germanicum) 
been that it usually matured within the period of another annual forage plant, has been introduce d 
ninety days from the time of planting (from the from France, which has proved very productive, 


r annul, 


The quality of 


is quick of growth, resists drought, and even flour- 
ishes well in dry soils. 
TUBEROUS ROOTS. 

The Chinese yam, (dioscoria batatas,) originally 
from China, but more recently from Franee, has 
keen introduced, which has succeeded well in 
various parts of the Union, and promises to serve 
as an excellent substitute both for the common and 
sweet potato, It possesses the remarkable property 
of remaining sound in the earth for several years, 
without either deteriorating in its edible qu: alities or 
sustaining injury from frost, which adds 
its value, in being always in readiness for the 
kitchen; and this, too, often at a time when the 
potato is shrivelled or otherwise impaired. 

The earth almond, or chuta (Cyperus esculentus) 
a small tuberous esculent, from the south of Spain, 
has naturalized itself to our climate and soil, and 
has — d very prolific in its yield, when cultivated 
in the light sandy soils of the Middle and Southern 
States, as well as those which are rich, and bids 
fair to become a valuable crop for cattle and swine. 
It belongs to the same genus as the notorious nut- 
grass, (Cyperus repens,) but does not possess the 
power of spreading itself like that pest of Southern 
fields. 

The Cork Oak, (Quercus suber.) an evergreen 
tree, indigenous to the south of Europe and north- 
ern Africa, which furnishes the well-known article, 
cork, in sufficient quantities for commerce. It is 
adapted to the soil and climate of many parts of 
the Middle and Southern States, and, aside froin 
its desirableness as a beautiful shade tree, will prove 
a necessary auxiliary to the future wine culture of 
this country, as well as for the supply of the in- 
creasing demand for cork for other purposes. 

In the regions where this tree is indigenous, it 
usually grows to a height of twenty or thirty feet. 
It was introduced into England, about the year 
1699, by acorns brought from France or Spain, 
and still exists there in various collections, having 
attained, in some instances, a diameter of two or 
three feet. A tree of this species also stands on 
the estate of Samerstown, near Cork, in Ireland, 
with a diameter of at least three feet at a yard 
above the ground, 

The cork tree bears a considerable resemblance 
to our live oak of the Southern States, but varies 
exceedingly in the magnitude, form and margin of 
its leaves, as well as in the size of its acorns, w whic h, 
M. Bose alleges, may be eaten as human food in 
| cases of necessity, especially when roasted. Swine 
are excessively fond of them, upon which they fat- 
ten well, acquiring a firm and 
lard. 


In view of the ease with which the cork-oak can 


much to 


savoury bacon or 


»| be propagated in the central and maritime parts of 


the Middle, Atlantie and Southern States, and, 
perhaps, on the prairies of Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and [linois, and the general desire 
for diversifying the landseape of those States with 
beautiful, lon; -lived, umbrageous trees, the compa- 
ratively long time whie his necessary for its growth 
before much, if uny profit can be realized, ‘should 
not deter the prudent or sagacious husbandman 
from extending its culture. Considering it in a 
politic as well as in an economical sense, seasona- 
ble measures should be taken to form plantations 
of this tree, sufficient for the future supply of cork, 
particularly for the increasing demands for that 
material which are likely to arise from the culture 
of the vine. Again, were non-intereourse to occur 
between this country and the Old World which, 
from some political commotion, doubtless one day 
or other will take place, the sources from which it 


s}is obtained would be cut off, and, in a short time 
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after, our supply would be exhausted, and we would | upon him, and in the year 1700, he obtained certi-|don, a young woman, who was living near where 


be without a substitute, unless provided against | 
such an exigency by the means herein proposed. 
As a further argument in showing the importance 
of fostering this branch of rural economy, it may be 
stated that the amount of cork which is yearly im- 
ported into the United States, is valued at more 
than $284,000. 


Among the cuttings of fruit trees which have, 


been introduced, may be mentioned the “Prune 


@ Agen,” and the “Prune Sainte Catharine,” from\he could “see nothing but death and darkness 


France. They have both been extensively distri- 


buted and grafted on the common plum-tree in all |ship Arundel, Splendon Rand, master, being about 


the States north of Pennsylvania, itself included, 


and on the mountainous districts of Maryland and |' 
of Virginia. From the success which has attended | withheld from taking passag 


this experiment, there is much reason to believe that 
there will soon be produced from these, and other 
varicties from Europe, a sufficient quantity of dried 
prunes, in those regions, to supply the wants of the 
whole Union. 
annually imported into this country, according to 
official returns, is valued at $64,568. 


A quantity of the cuttings of the “ raisin” and| 


“currant” grape-vines (Vigne cheveles and Vigne 
corinth) were also imported from France, the va- 
rietics from which are made the “Ascalon,” “Sul- 
tana” or stoneless raisin, and the “Zante” or 
“Corinth” currant. They were principally distri- 


buted in the central latitudes of the United States, |sylvania. 
and, as far as heard from, withstood the severity of 


the climate, last winter, and bid fair to do well. 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


The amount of this class of fruit| 


ficates from his Friends at home for the service, he|the village of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, now 
being only 24 years of age. stands. According to popular tradition, he return- 
John Richardson, Thomas Thompson, and Jo-|ed to England during the summer of that year, but 
siah Langdale having been liberated for like service, |this seems scarcely possible, inasmuch as we find 
the four went on board a ship, in the Thames, about|him attending meetings, in the city of Philadelphia 
the middle of the Eighth month, 1700, to consider |and its neighbourhood, until the 25th of the Sixth 
about taking passage in her. It immediately opened|month, and he was marricd at Haddonfield, the 
in the mind of John Richardson, that they must}1st day of the Tenth month following. In those 
not go in that vessel, and he told his companions|days, they who married amongst Friends, had to 
pass twice, and the Monthly Meeting before which 
They therefore sought further, and the|John Estaugh and Elizabeth Haddon first laid 
their intentions of marriage, must have been held 
sailing for Maryland, they engaged passage in her.| before or about the middle of the Eighth month, 
The voyage to England and a return could scarcely 
y ge, was wrecked in the|at that time have been accomplished in so short a 
British Channel, and about seventy persons thereby | period as two months. 
lost their lives. Of Elizabeth Haddon, now Estaugh, we shall 
The Arundel sailed on the 17th of the Ninth| hereafter have occasion to give a short sketch. It 
month, and, encountering many storms, made a|may suffice to say at present, that she was a reli- 
very long passage of nearly sixteen weeks’ dura-|giously-minded young woman, of a strong mind 
tion. Our four ministers of the gospel, who had j well cultivated, and of great energy of character; 
‘endured some conflicts of spirit, as well as bodily|very useful in religious socicty, and amongst her 
discomforts on the voyage, were truly thankful,|ncighbours, being charitable to the poor, a skilful 
iwhen, on the 5th or 6th of the First month, 1701,| nurse of the sick, and well calculated to cheer the 
ithey were landed in Maryland. John Richardson| afflicted. 
‘and John Estaugh travelled together, first visiting} John was now comfortably settled; his wife's 
|meectings in Virginia and North Carolina, and then,|estate was ample for their need; she was every 
early in the Sixth month, coming north into Penn-|way qualified to minister to his happiness, and his 
Here a close trial came upon them;}heavenly Father permitted him for nearly two 
John Estaugh believed it to be his duty to return| years to remain at home with her, except an occa- 
to Virginia, and John Richardson, as they had!|sional absence at neighbouring meetings. In the 
visited the meetings in that province, on their way | summer of 1704, a concern came upon him to visit 
to North Carolina, and again on their return, could | Barbadoes. Having the unity of his friends, he, 
not see that it would be right for him to go thither.| about the middle of the Ninth month, with Richard 
[t is probable that John Estaugh, esteeming in|Gove, who was under a similar concern, sailed from 
love his companion far before himself, had held! Philadelphia, for that island. The interesting in- 
back from performing the full portion of labour as-|cidents which occurred, the capture of the vessel in 
\signed him, lest he should hinder his companion’s | which they sailed, by a French privateer, their be- 


there.” 


The vessel in which they had been providentially 





JOHN ESTAUGI. service. So now, he must return, to do whatever 
John Estaugh was born at Keldevon, in Essex, |should open in the Truth. They called together 
Great Britain, on the 23d of the Second month, |the fathers and elders in the church, at Philadel- 
1676. His parents were religious persons, but! phia, to lay their concerns before them, and to let 
were not of the same profession, one probably be-|them know that they “ parted in much love and 
ing a member of the church of England, the other | tender-heartedness.” 
a Presbyterian. When quite young in years, he} John Addams, a ministering Friend of West 
experienced the operations of Truth on his mind, iJersey, felt a concern to accompany John Estaugh 
and submitting thereto, became in measure in-|to the South, and they left Philadelphia, about the 
structed in heavenly things. By the time he was|20th of the Sixth month. 
sixteen years of age, he became uneasy with the |ginia and Maryland was performed, John Estaugh 
religious profession made by both his parents, and returned to Philadelphia, which he reached about 
becoming a seeker, he attended the meetings of the the close of the Eighth month, and after some 





. . . =] | . . . | 
Baptists. He found amongst them something living |service in and near that city, he went on towards| 
which he could feel and relish, and had thoughts) New England, where he laboured during the re- 


of joining himself to them. Whilst waiting in this mainder of the year 1701. 
condition, one of their ncighbours, a member of the| The concern which had brought him from his 


Society of Friends, having died, John was invited ‘native land, seemed now fulfilled; but when het 


to attend the funeral. On this occasion, Francis thought of returning to England, he felt no parti- 
Stamper, an eminent minister of the gospel from |cular drawing thither. On the 27th of the First 
London, being present, was brought into sympathy | month, 1702, he attended Philadelphia Monthly 
with this young secker, and spoke with such life} Mceting, and after laying before it the certificates 
and power to his state, that John was deeply im-|he had received from Old England, Rhode Island 
pressed. His mind was now turned toward the! and Long Island, he informed Friends, in the lan- 
despised people of God, called Quakers, and search-| guage of the minute made on the occasion, “ that 
ing into their principles, he was convinced of the he is at present clear of the service that was laid 
Truth, and joined in profession with them, being upon him, acquainted them of his being at liberty 
in the seventeenth year of his age. jcither to return or stay here, and desiring their 
By faithfulness to the openings of the Lord’s|advice thereon. ‘They thought it best for him to 
Holy Spirit, he grew in grace, and the following |use his own freedom and liberty in the Truth, but 
year, a gift in the ministry of the gospel was com- |that they should be glad of his company, if he found 
mitted to him. Being attentive to the openings of | clearness to stay.” <A return certificate was grant- 
Truth, and obedient thereto, he grew in his gift,!ed him, setting forth the satisfaction of the church 
and became serviceable in the church militant. His| with his service and labour of love in America, 
first religious visit was performed about the time} which probably was transmitted to England. 
he reached maturity; it was to Friendsin the north| At this time John Estaugh had a subject under 


of England and Scotland. After this, a prospect consideration of great importance. It was, whether | 


of visiting the churches in America came weightily it would be right for him to marry Elizabeth Had- 


When his work in Vir-} 


‘ing carried as prisoners to Martinico, their religious 
service at Martinico, Antigua and Barbadoes, have 
already been set forth in the life of Richard Gove. 
They had abundant evidence of the superintending 
mercy and directing providence of their heavenly 
Father, and they returned to their own habitations, 
iin the summer of 1705, with thankful hearts, sen- 
‘sible that although to them belonged nothing of the 
glory, yet that the Lord’s name and power had 
been magnified through their sufferings and service. 

During the following two years, his labours ap- 
;pear to have been confined pretty much to neigh- 
‘bouring meetings. In 1708, he visited England, 
taking his wife with him, but had returned before 
the close of the ensuing Fourth month, near which 
time he was attending mectings in Philadelphia. 
‘In the early part of 1718, he again visited Bar- 
'badoes, on which service he was favoured to finish 
his work to the comfort of those visited, the peace 
of his own mind, and the satisfaction of his friends 
at home. 





(To be continued ) 
i 
j ~~o 


Early Prices —Abraham bought a picee of land 
‘for a burying-place. He paid 400 shekcls of silver. 
|The lowest sum at which a shekel is estimated is 
jabout fifty-six cents. This would make about $200 
jfor the burying place. In Solomon’s time it is 
mentioned that the price of a chariot from Egypt 
was 500 shekels of silver, (1 Kings x. 29.) ‘This 
would be about $250. The price of a horse was 
150 shekels, or some $72. The best horses of that 
age were found in Egypt. The Egyptains trained 
\them well, and they were capable of important ser- 
vices. King Solomon, in a valuable chariot drawn 





by two or four of these horses, made as showy and 
as dignified an appearance, perhaps, as any princes 
| So, ’ ’ 

have since, 
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For “The Friend” | 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF R— R—, Sen’r. 


Gone, from a world of anguish and of sorrow, 
To realms of light by feet angelic trod, 

Gone! where no cloud shall overcast thy morrow, 
Thy dwelling place the city of our God. 


The storms of ninety winters had passed o’er thee, 
As many springs and summers had been thine, 

Thy young companions all had gone before thee, 
And thou wert left, the last leaf on the vine. 


Long, happy years had been to thee allotted 
Fre thou wast summoned to thy final rest, 
Yet few have left a record so unspotted, 
A life so blameless, or a name so blest. 


Meekly along the pathway of existence, 
Twas thine to tread—each moment to employ, 
And still look forward in the brightening distance, 
To the fruition of eternal joy. 


Thine was a faith which fails not, falters never, 
And thine the hope whose pure and steady ray 
Glowed, as it lured thee onward, growing ever 
“ Brighter and brighter to the perfect day.” 


Gentle yet firm, decided yet forbearing 
Caln and yet earnest, thou didst pass along, 
For the world’s praise or censure little caring, 
Sustaining right, and disapproving wrong. 


Thou hast gone from us; yet the hope we cherish, 
To tread the upward paths thy feet have trod, 
And stand with thee where flowers celestial flourish 

Amid the boundless heritage of God. 


We know the grave’s cold, gloomy mansion only 
Contains the soul's deserted house of clay, 
Yet do we mourn thee, for the home is lonely, 


Whoselight, whose charm has passed with thee away 


Y | hated me before it hated you.” 


As the bright sun at summer eve declining 
Rolls down in glory to the distant west, 

O'er the fair earth a softened radiance shining, 
So did thy faithful spirit sink to rest. 


And as the sun which leaves the skies at even, 
Glowing all beauteous with reflected light, 
So to thy life’s last closing hour was given 
A radiance which outlives thy spirit’s flight. 


The giorious stars their quiet watch are keeping 
Nightly above the lonely earth-mound, where 


Thy cold remains ‘neath the green turf are sleeping, 


And spring’s young roses flourish brightly there. 


For thee no more the summer flowers are coming, 
The fruits of autumn or the winters chill, 


Nor song of wild bees ’mong the blossoms humming, 


Nor the bright oricle’s anthem from the hill. 


In the lone chambers of thine earthly dwelling, 
In the green paths thy feet have trod before, 


And where the cool fount from the hill-side welling, 


Laves the gray rock it softly ripples o’er 


We miss thee, and are sad, though still believing, 
That thou art with the countless happy throng 


Whose hands bright wreaths of heaven's own flowers 


are wreathing, 
Whose lips are chanting heaven’s cternal song. 
Colerain, Ohio. 


—>—___— 


Scandal—The devil has a wonderful penchant 
Eyes which are full of beams 
have an unaccounts ible clearness in detecting motes 
Some people are brought into the 







































and what else could 7 find for them to do, if not| of example and precept which will be safe to adopt, 
to hear of cach other's failings, derelictions, errors,|and by which impressions would be made, that will 
transgressions, enormities ? They have tongues which ever afterwards have a salutary influence upon their 
must lie uselessly idle, if not employed in giving cur-|manners and religious views. Many who have 
rency to such delinquencies. So it is with man. The} reached old age, have had cause to look back at 
obliquities of his offending brother furnish the chief|the advantages conferred upon them by a godly 
staple of conversational interest. Human error is! educationgor by their opportunities of mingling with 
the current coin of social intercourse, and too often| men and women whose conversation was seasoned 
that coin comes from the mint of the speaker's brain. with grace, which reproved evil, and held up in 


—__-+—_—_ attractive be: auty the transcendent excellency of a 
life of purity, consistent with the gospel of the Lord 

Jesus Christ. ‘The advice of the Yearly Meeting, 
addressed to parents and heads of families, to train 
up their offspring in plainness of speech, deportment 
and apparel, is very appropriate in this day of gen- 
eral departure in many places, from the simple 
dress and language of a true Friend, and which 
appear to be regarded by many in the different 
Yearly Meetings to be of little moment, and, it is to 
be feared, is even discountenanced by some. Satan 
making use of various means and much sophistry, 
to lead Friends back into things which the Lord 
led them out of; and at no time was there more 
need for all of us to obey the injunction, “ Watch 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation,” than in this 
day of outward ease and unsettlement on these 
points. ‘The serious and frequent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the history and writings of 




































For “ The Friend.” 
The position in which our friends of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting have been placed by the separation from 
them of nearly of one-third of their number, who have 
assumed their title, is peculiarly affecting, cast off 
as they are by nearly all the other Yearly Meet- 
ings. But notwithstanding their trials, in which 
they have brethren who tenderly feel for them, let 
them remember, there is One who walketh among 
the professing churches , Whose eyes are asa flame 
of fire, and from whom their aiffictions cannot bei 
hid; nor can anything but their disobedience to his 
will, prevent him from joining himself to them as 
they walk by the way, and are sad, causing their 
hearts to burn, as he communes with them of things 
concerning his kingdom. It is the peculiar charac- 
ter of the truly humble and self-denying followers 
of Christ, wherever situated, who are not ashamed 
to confess him in the simplicity of the strait and| Friends, are very properly brought to view, and 
narrow way, to be rejected, as their Lord was.|feelingly recommended, the neglect of which would 
“These things I command you, thet ye love one|be a serious loss. 
another. If the world hate you, ye know that it) The life and vigour of the Society are deeply con- 
We hope they will} cerned in the proper engagement of all the mem- 
be preserved from all feelings of resentment, how-| bers to perform acceptable worship to the Author 
ever unjustifiable their treatment may feel to them|of our existence. ‘The Apostles addressed the be- 
to be, and taking the cup of suffering which their} lievers with this language: “ We beseech you, bre- 
Divine Master has permitted to be handed them,|thren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
increase in humble watchfulness over their own| bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
spirits, and doing their duty faithfully, as required | which is your reasonable service.’ “ Let us consider 
by him at their hands, witness a growth in the| one another, to provoke unto love and to good works, 
‘Truth, and receive supplies of living strength to] not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, 
exalt their Redecmer’s name and cause in the earth.| as the manner of some is.”’ They also remind their 
If the young people are willing to take his yoke| members of the essential importance of maintaining 
upon them, he can bless their isolated condition to|love towards each other, which becomes our chris- 
them, and turning the hearts of the parents to the| tian profession. It was the evidence to the primi- 
children, and the children in filial affection to the] tive believers, that they had passed from death unto 
parents, gradually prepare them for service in his|life, because they loved the brethren. They desire 
household, and from amongst them testimony and/ that an increasing concern may prevail with every 
standard-bearers may be raised up, to the strength-|one, to “ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ening of the church, and the honour of their God.}we are called; with all lowliness and meekness, 
Of those who profess to stand in defence of our doc-| with long- suffering, forbearing one another in love, 
trines and testimonies, evidence of their sincerity| endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
will be expected, in their conformity to the require-| bond of peace.” 
ments of those principles, and the meek and hea-| By letters of correspondents, it appears that the 
venly spirit of the Lord Jesus. In vain will be| meeting was evidently larger this year, than the 
our religious professions, if we do not bring forth|last. ‘There were seasons in which our Holy Head 
the fruits of holiness, and confirm those testimonies gave them to feel his divine presence, and led many 
by our life and conversation. Friends into a travail of soul for the welfare of 
In reading the minutes of the late Yearly Meet-| Zion, and the enlargement of her borders. In a 
ing, it is cheering to see their continued concern for| very especial manner, the solemnity of feeling was 
the right education of the children and young peo-|such at the close as to bear down all before it, and 


ple. ‘We should be glad that those Friends who| thanksgiving and praise was the clothing of many 
are favoured with means, would be drawn to en-| hearts. 


It was hoped it might be accepted as iw 
token for good, as a little of “ the sweet cane from 
a far country,” designed by the great Giver to 
strengthen and sweeten the hearts of Friends, lead- 
The deficiency} ing them as they may be qualified, to bear and for- 
in their income to meet the cost of boarding and|bear with one another, and labour to build up the 


schooling the past year, and the whole sum of mo-| broken wall, every one over against his own house. 
What profit is it |ney directed to be raised, are quite small. Friends > 

that they should pause to consider their own peeca-| would find a benefit in enlarging, by donation and| The Safe Line—The poiut between lawful plea- 
dilloes, when the enormities of their neighbours loom} bequest, the permanent fund for the aid of the ne-| sures and vice, is like a boundary between two king- 
up like mountains? So goes the w orld, the world|cessitous. ‘There are thirty-four children of age to} doms at war with each other. It is, therefore, most 
over. Everybody minds everybody's business, but} go to school less than the number reported last| prudent, weak and defenceless as we are, not to 
everybody neglects his own. What sort of a world] year, and two schools more, being thirty-four under| venture to the very edge of our own side, but leave 
would this be, if we were without each other tofeed|the care of the Society. Much depends upon chil-| some space betwecn, lest an insidious enemy surprise 
upon? Men have eyes and ears for some purpose,|dren being placed, where they can have the benefit| and take us captive unawares—Dr. Townson. 


world to sceomplis sh a marvellous mission ; and that 
mission is to ferret out obliquities in others. Of 


course it is not expected that these apostles have any|those whose parents or guardians may not have it 
business with themselves; their mission is violent,|in their power to send them there. 
and does not admit of time to scrutinize their own 
position. What profit is it that they should pause 
to consider their own position? 


large their fund, under charge of the Boarding- 
Se hool Committee, for the gratuitous schooling of 
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z a, For “ The Friend.” | wet subsoil, or blue clay, or hard-pan, will cause/and pleased with, the covering of the body. In 

John Young, when writing of our Saviour, re-| mildew and rot, after the fourth or fifth year, and| some it may be more the effect of the parents’ 
marks : He composed no formal discourses, deliver-| should be avoided. | pride, than that of the children ; but this testimony 
ed nocarefully constructed orations, but alwaysspoke| "This cultivation is largely on the increase all over! of our Society to a simple, useful and not expensive 
perfectly natural, making use of the commonest ob-| the West and Southwest, wherever the conditions are | manner of dressing and living, is grounded in the 
jects and incidents for illustration, just because they | supposed to be favourable ; and the consumption of| Zvwth, and innovations will never be able to sap 
were near, and easily understood, and fgee to all.|the wine is fully equal to the production. 
The lily, the corn-seed, the grain of mustard, the} 





ithe foundation or overthrow it, I would recom- 
: c a | ¢ Thirteen years ago, when the writer commenced} mend to my dear young friends, to endeavour to 
birds of the air, the falling of a tower, the rain, the | planting, the price of wine was lower than it is now.|see from whence those desires arise which lead them 
appearances of the sky, these, and the like, gave oc- | [t was also inferior in quality to that made since, and| to follow and copy after the fantastical dresses and 
casion for the utterance of high and imperishable | put little known. Now, the character of our native! habits which are so continually changing. Neat- 
ideas. And the language in which these ideas were | wines is well established, and those who have ac-|ness and cleanliness are certainly commendable, 
uttered was the language of. the common people. |quired a taste for them will use no others. Their; and if rusticity is offensive, simplicity is not; and 
No severe philosophical style did he adopt, no scien- | cheapness and their purity have helped to introduce | surely simplicity and self-denial become a people 
tific formule did he introduce, no new terminology them into general use in some sections of the coun-| called, as we are, to bear a testimony to the purity 
did he create, no rigid dialectic method did he pur- ltry, and the failure of the grape crops in Europe! of the religion of Jesus Christ. I grant, that there 
sue, no high and hard abstractions, and no close} will add to the demand for them. Viewed in every | is no relizion in the cut or colour of a garment, but 
and elaborate argumentation did he affect. He con- aspect—moral and economical—our native wines! the exterior appearance is often an index of the 
veyed his instruction in the most unpretending and may be considered a most valuable addition to the mind ; and if the inside of the cup and platter be 





informal manner, and in the commonest and simplest 
words. He owed literally nothing to phraseology, to 
modes, to circumstances. Whatever influence he ac- 
quired, and whatever power he exerted, it was owing 
to simple reality; in no degree to management, pre- 
tence, tact, or show. He did nothing—nor even 
seemed to wish—to suggest an idea for which there 
was not an actual basis, or to make the idea seem 
any other than the actual basis sustained. In his 
manner, his words, and his acts, he was simply 
real, not more, not less, no other, than he showed 
himself to be, so far, that is to say, as respected his 
earthly relations. [le was pure, unaffected, inartifi- 
cial reality—his disciples maintain, the only perfectly 
simple reality that ever alighted on tliis earth. 
Blending with the attribute of simplicity there was 
a mysterious Authority, which marked the appear- 
ances of Christ. ‘Those who listened to him often| 





testified that “his word was with power.” The} 
people were astonished at his teaching, for he taught 
‘as one that had authority, and not as the scribes.” 
They questioned one another, saying, “ whence hath 
this man this wisdom?”’ On one occasion, certain 
officers sent by the Pharisees to apprehend him, 
were arrested by his voice as he taught, were un- 
able to execute the order, and returned, saying, 
“ never man spake like this man.”’ 


ial 


aes? : ee 
The Grape Crop of 1856.—We have received, | 


siys the Journal of Commerce, the following state- | 
ment from one of the most eminent vine growers of} 
the Ohio valley. His remarks with reference to!| 
the vintage of this year, and especially the adapt- 
edness of our Southern States to grape-growing, will 
be read with interest :— 

The grape-crop in the Ohio valley this year was 
a very small one—probably not more than an 
average of 80 to 100 gallons to the acre. The se- 
vere winter injured many of the vineyards seriously. 
Some of the vines were killed down to the ground, 
and about half the buds in others were destroyed. 
The “ rot” or mildew also injured some of the vine- 
yards very much. But a bad season with the grape, 
like other fruits, must be expected to occur occasion- | 
ally. Our experience thus far has proved that the 
grape is about as reliable a crop as the apple, and 
perhaps more so. | 

A fair average crop for a series of years is found | 
to be 250 to 300 gailons to the acre, in well culti- | 
vated vineyards in the Ohio valley. The cost of | 





agricultural products of our country. imade clean, the outside will be clean also—men do 

It is now estimated that there is in vineyard cul-| not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles ; and 
ture over 4000 acres in the Ohio valley. About) contormity to the world in any of its corrupt ways 
half this quantity is in the vicinity of Cincinnati,|and fashions, is not a being transformed, as the 
and probably three-fourths are now bearing. Inj Scriptures of Truth exhort. Let us, therefore, 
the Missouri valley there are 700 to 800 acres ;| strive so to walk in all things, as the redeemed of 
and in the Upper Mississippi Valley 5090 or 600|the Lord, who make no provision for the flesh to 
acres. fulfil the lusts thereof, but who are concerned to 

In Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina andjlive unto Him who died for them, that the blessed 
Georgia, several vineyards of the Catawba grape|and happy state of the redeemed ones may conspi- 
have lately been planted, with flattering prospects, cuously appear in the eyes of the world, that others 
thus far, of producing far better crops than those of may be induced to seek a release from the bondage 
the Ohio Valley. How they will hold out has yet, there is in sin and corruption, and in all the world’s 
to be tested. The mildew and rot, our great enemies) evil ways and fashions. Evil communications cor- 
in vineyard culture, seldom trouble the first two or| rupt good manners; where the precious gives way 
three crops, but I have little doubt that the uplands) to the vile, good is oppressed, and eyil is advanced 
of North Carolina and Georgia will be found more}—thus by little and little the oppressor may gain the 


jfavourable to the cultivation of the Catawba grape! ascendency over the redeemed, and bondage may 


than any other section of the United States. increase, and then suffering will be unavoidable. 
‘The vinegrowers of the United States are much|1 much desire that the children of Friends may not 
indebted to you for the great interest you take in| be brought up in ignorance, so as not to know the 
this new branch of agriculture in our country. grounds of the religious principles they profess, and 
Sbliiins why plainness is more commendable than imitating 

; : For “The Friend.” | those who change because fashion is changeable.” 
Plainness in Dress. These views are in accordance with those which 
When that faithful and beloved minister of the| have ever been held and promulgated by the faith- 
gospel, Henry Hull, was travelling in Ireland, he! ful members, both men and women, in the religious 
states that, being at Enniscortty, Wexford, and/ Society of l’riends, since its rise; and whether popu- 
other neighbouring places, his mind was brought) lar or unpopular, they are, and ever will remain to 
under much sorrowful feeling, in reflecting on the| be true. Men may change, and the prevailing taste 
horrors that had accompanied the rebellion, which! and temper of the times may be such, as to induce 
oceurred there a short time before, and also mentions| many within the pale of the Socicty,—embracing 
the remarkable preservation experienced by Friends,| not a few who can be very busy in plans of sup- 
who adhered to their religious principles, and show-| posed improvement, both in and out of it—to despise 
ed by their dress and deportment, that they were or very lightly esteem the plain dress, and the plain 
practical Quakers. He says, “ So evident were the| speech of Friends; but as H. Hull observes, “ this 
fayours shown to Friends, that many other persons) testimony of our Socicty to a simple, useful and not 
sheltered themselves in their habitations, and those} expensive manner of dressing and living, is ground- 
of the Society, who had deviated from the plain|ed in the Truth, and innovations will never be able 
attire by which Friends are generally known, now to sap the foundation or overthrow it.” It is easy 
saw their folly. In those calamitous times, fashion-| to repeat the truism, that there is no religion in the 
able clothing of an expensive kind was rather a|cut or colour of a garment, but yet the cut or 
passport to death than to honour; and at all times| colour of a garment may be the test whereby a 
it is more an evidence of a weak understanding,| man will have to prove whether his religion con- 





ithan of a sound mind; for neither religion nor rea-| sists in obedience to the requirements of his Saviour, 


son, point it out as a means to promote the useful- ‘or in mere protession, and so far as the history of our 
ness of the wearer.” | Society informs us, there has never yet been any 
Being deeply pained with the departure mani-| among its truly religious, dedicated members, who 


. . . --. | F . » . . » 
fested from the plainness and simplicity in dress| have had the opportunity of showing their faith by 
and manners, which always go hand in hand with! their works, that have not felt themselves constrained, 


producing this crop will not exceed $50 to $60} 4 thorough adoption of the doctrines and testimo-! sooner or later, to maintain its testimony to plainness, 
per acre, and less, with proper economy. We plaut ‘nies of our religious Society, he was led to pen the | by putting on the form of dress which characterizesit. 
the vines usually 3 by 6 fect apart in the rows, and | following observations :— We may, therefore, safely conclude, where we find 
an acre will contain 2,420 vines. Warm hill-sides,| “ The great departure from plainness, which is| any professing to be Friends, striving to depreciate 
or the tops of hills, are generally selected for vine- | evident among many-of our young people, is rather | this testimony, or to inculeate the notion, that the 
yards. Any undulating land is preferable to level, | a proof of their folly and ignorance, than of wis-|members may be rightly prepared for service in 
as it affords better drainage. ‘The grape wants aidom; since it is beneath the dignity and nobility | the church, and yct not teel required to dress plain, 


porous soil, with good under-drainage. A tenacious, |of a christian mind to be so much employed about, that the principles of such do not go much below the 
3 
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surface, do not touch bottom, and, if adopted, will|elephant taken in its whole mass is larger than that | other climes, and the weak hath quailed with fear, 
lead to being conformed to this world, rather than|of man ; though the intelligence even of the elephant | while the firm hath been glad in his confidence. 


to being transformed by the renewing of the mind. 
~~-> 

For 
On the Nervous System. 

(Continued from page 102.) 
Of all the parts of the nervous system taken col- 
lectively, the brain has been most generally consi- 
dered as the organ of the mind: and it has long 
been a favourite speculation to endeavour to ascer- 
tain what part of this organ is subservient to the 


“The Friend.” 


bears no proportion to that of the human mind.| 
Again, the brain of the monkey or of the dog is| 
smaller than that of the ox or the ass; yet with re- 
spect to their intellectual faculties the former ap- 
proximate much wore closely to man than the lat- 
Iter. Neither do the dispositions or qualities of 
animals appear to be connected with the absolute 
size of their brain: for animals most different and 
even opposite in disposition may be ranged in the 











> 

Jodine.—Iodine derives its name from todos, a 
Greek word signifying “ violet-coloured ;” but the 
transceudant beauty of the color of its vapour re- 
quires farther elucidation than simply saying that it 
has a violet hue. If a little iodine be placed on a 
hot tile, it rises into a magnificent dense vapor. 
This remarkable substance was discovered by acci- 
|dent about forty years ago. At that period chemi- 


same class with reference to the size of this organ; ical philosophy was in great repute, owing princi- 


existence and exercise of those intellectual powers|the tiger and the deer, for instance, among quadru- | Pally to the brilliant discoveries made by Sir Hum- 
and moral feclings, which to a greater or less extent | peds: and among birds, the hawk and the pigeon. \phrey Davy. So singular a substance as iodine 


are possessed by many other animals as well as 
man. It is presumed at least that of the existence 
of intellectual powers or moral feelings in brutes no 
one can doubt, who has been at all accustomed to 
observe the characters and habits of animals; so 
that when in common language it is asserted that 
man differs from other animals in possessing reason, 
while they are irrational, the term 7eason must be 
taken in its most extended sense, as implying the ag- 
gregate faculties of man, both moral and intellectual. 

L will not here insist on the evidence of the in- 
tellectual powers of brutes, as deducible from the 
effects of what we call ¢vstinct ; because in all those 
actions which are the result of instinct, animals ap- 


It would appear probable from some instances, 
that the proportional size of the brain with reference 
to the size of the body would give a more uniform 
result. Thus a crocodile twelve feet in length, a 
serpent eighteen feet in length, ang a turtle that 
weighs from three hundred to five hundred pounds, 
have not any of them a quantity of substance in 
their brain equal to half an ounce; and the slight 
degree of intellectual power manifested by these 
animals corresponds with such a proportion. But 
on examination, it appears that the proportional size 
of the brain is not a more certain criterion than the 
absolute size. The brain of the elephant, for instance, 
is smaller in proportion to its body than that of any 


was to Davy a source of infinite pleasure. He 
studied its nature and properties with the fondness 
and zeal of a child at a puzzle map. His great aim 
was to prove its compound nature; but in this he 
failed ; and to this day it is believed to be one of 
\the primitive “elements” of the world we live in. 
|Todine is found in almost every natural substance 
with which we are acquainted, although in very 
iminute portions. ‘The sea furnishes an inexhausti- 
ible supply of iodine. All the fish, the shells, the 
|sponges, aud weeds of the ocean yield it in passing 
\through the chemical sieve. Whatever be the 
|food of sea-weeds, it is certain that iodine forms a 
|portion of their daily banquet; and to these beauti- 


pear to be guided by a natural and irresistible im-j| other quadruped : and yet what quadruped exceeds |ful plants we turn when iodine is to be manufac- 


pulse from within, which leads them to seek or to|the elephant in sagacity? and, in comparing many 
avoid that which will be either useful or injurious|of the inferior animals with man ia this respect, it 
to them; and enables them to perform the most|is found that not only do different genera of the same 
complicated acts, as the building of a nest or thejorder differ very widely from each other in the 
construction of a comb, though they may never even) proportion of their brain to their body, as the bat 
have seen the same acts performed by other indivi-| and the fox ; but that the proportion is sometimes 
duals of their species. 1 would rather insist on that} inve rsely as the degree of intellect of the animal: 


evidence of their intellectual powers, which is de-|thus, as far as we are eapable of judging, the| 


rived from their conduct, when, in consequence of} intellect of the fox is infinitely greater than that 
having been removed from their natural sphere of} of the bat, and yet the brain of the former, propor- 
action, they are impelled by external and accidental | tionally to its body, is only one half the size of the 
circumstances. Thus the wariness of old animals) latter. Occasionally the disproportion is still greater 
in avoiding the pursuit or arts of man, and the sa-;in different species of the same genus, and even in 
gacity with which a practised hound will cut off an: different varieties of the same species : thus, in some 
angle in order to shorten his distance, may be con-| dogs the brain compared with the body is as one to 


sidered as proofs of a considerable degree of intel-| 
lectual rather than of instinctive prudence in brutes. 


fifty, while in others it is as oye to three hundred. 
7? 
(To Le continued.) 





jtured for commercial purposes. The weeds cast up 
|by the boiling surf upon the desolate shores of the 
isca islands, would at first sight appear the most 
|useless things in the world ; but they are not; their 
mission is fulfilled; they have drawn the iodine 
from the briny wave, and are ready to yield it up 
\for the benefit and happiness of man. The inhabi- 
tants of the Tyrol are subject to a very painful dis- 
ease, called goitre or cretinism; for this malady 
iodine is a perfect cure. Go and have your portrait 
painted “as you are.” Photography tells the 
|whole truth without flattery; and the colors used in 


the process are only silver and iodine. ‘ 
| +> 
| A Boa Constrictor—An account has been pub- 


lished in a late number of the Demerara Royal 
Gazette, of one of these reptiles having seized a fine 
isheep, and coiling around its body, crushed the 


\bones of the animal, and killed it. A labourer who 
|was near attacked the serpent and destroyed it with 
|his cutlass. When uncoiled, it was found to measure 
twenty-five feet in length. 


! 

The playfulness of the young of most quadrupeds, ++ 
often indced observable in the adult animal also,| eted for “The Friend.” 
may be regarded as no obscure proof of the exercise} Providence is dark and mysterious in its permis- 
of the intellectual faculty which we call imagination ;| sions; yet one day, when all is known, it shall be 
for that playfulness almost always consists in the! acknowledged how just and good they were. Be. 
representation of mutual hostility, though the real There is a future rest for the patue nt Victims of} When Satan cannot prevent our good deeds, he 
disposition at the same time is anything but hostile.| the cruel, and & season allotted for their bliss, to ‘will sometimes effect his evil objects, by inducing us 
The dog, for instance, under such cireumstances,| compensate for unjust suffering. to take am undes and selfish satisfaction in thens, 
snarlsand bites, but with evident intention not to hurt. | 


: t nt inten! A nay, too careful of danger _ + — So that it is necessary, if we would not convert them 
Of the existence of moral feelings in brutes, there | torment, but a cheerful expecter of the best, hath a) into destructive poisons, to be crucified and dead 


is still more decided proof than of the existence of fountain of joy within him : yea, though the breath! oven to our virtucs-— Upham. 
intellect. ‘Thus the expression of joy in a dog atjof disappointment should chill the sanguine and 
. “re . S . ' *}: . . . 

sight of his master is not to be mistaken, and the) confiding heart, speedily it gloweth again, warmed | 
expression of fear ina horse at the sound of the|by the live embers of hope ; though the black and 
whip is equally unequivocal in its character. Again,| heavy surge close above bis head for a moment, yet 
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animals become attached not ouly to individuals of 
their own species, but to individuals of even a dif- 
ferent order or class: 
upon separation from these their companions. 

On the supposition that the brain is the organ of 


the intellectual powers, physiologists have been led | 


to compare the proportions of the whole and of its 
several regions in man and brutes; in order to ar 
rive at a knowledge of such facts as might serve for 
a basis for ascertaining which are the parts essential 
to its action as such an organ. It has been supposed 


and they evidently feel regret 


TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1856. 





jthe happy buoyancy of confidence riseth superior to} = 
| despair. | There is a practice growing in our city, of sell- 
Verily, evil may be courted, may be wooed and|ing newspapers on the first day of the week, which 
lwon by distrust; for the wise Physician of our|is productive of many evil consequences, and ought 
| weal loveth not an unbelieving spirit; and he giveth|to be suppressed. It is only within the last two or 
good to those who re/y on His hand for good, and|three years that this nuisance has been introduced 
‘leaveth those to evil, who fear, but trust Him not.|among us; but within the last year it has increased 

The valiant standeth as a rock, and holdeth fast} greatly, and become annoyingly obtrusive. At 
to good, till evil wrench it from him; the timorous|first there were but a few boys employed in the 
icasteth it aside to meet the worst halfway: yet, business, who carried the papers silently through 
|oftentimes evil is but a braggart, that provoketh|the streets, apparently fearful of disturbing the 





hy some that the intellectual faculties may be in| and will not fight, or the feint of a subtle fencer,| quiet that usually prevailed throughout the day. 
proportion to the a/soluée size of the brain; such an} who measureth his thrust elsewhere ; or perhaps a Finding their occupation permitted without rebuke, 
opinion being grounded on the fact, that the human} blessing in disguise, sent to (ry thy trist,—the pre- they soon grew more bold, and began to ery their 
brain is larger than that of the horse or ox. But} cious smiting of a friend, whose frowns are all in| different publications for sale; this however was at 
on the other hand, the brain of the whale or of the|love. Often the storm threateneth, but is driven to|once forbidden by the then mayor of the city, and 
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for a time the trade seemed checked. Latterly it bility of the Anglo-French alliance had disappeared, 


has however been revived and greatly increased, 
so that now large numbers of boys and some men 
are to be seen every First-day, hawking the news- 
papers from various offices, about in all parts of 
the city, and those who are on their way to the 
different places for worship, are annoyed by the 
cries of the venders, and often their pertinacious 
solicitations to purchase them. 

As the law requires the suspension of all busi- 
ness that can be dispensed with on that day, surely 
the selling of newspapers, Xc., ought not to be per- 
mitted. If one kind of trade may be prosecuted 
on the first day of the week, so may another, and 
we may go on until stores and shops will be opened, 
drays, carts, and wheel-barrows be running, so that 
there will be little difference between the noise of 
work and bustle of business on that day, and that 
which is on the other days of the week. 

Though Friends do not attach any more holiness 
to one day than to another, yet we have always 
considered it very important that one day in the 
week should be exclusively devoted to religious re- 
tirement, to the attendance of places of divine wor- 
ship, and in which both mind and body should be 
withdrawn as much as possible from labour and all 
unnecessary secular pursuits, so that both may re- 
gain their wearicd energies, and be refreshed and 
strengthened, while employed in serious meditation 
or religious reading. 

With the exception to which we have alluded, 
and an occasional noise of some, resorting to or 
leaving taverns or segar shops, the quiet and order 
of the streets of Philadelphia, on the first day of 
the week, are striking, and are very grateful to all 
sober-minded citizens. They also exert an influ- 
ence over those who do not devote the day, as they 
ought, to religious duties, restraining them, in some 


measure, from noisy pastimes or associations out of} 
oors, while they know their fellow-citizens are | 
doors, while they | tl fell t 


generally assembled for worship, and extending 
that influence, we apprehend, on the public feeling, 
even throughout the weck, and aiding in the proper 
government of the people. Should the evils we 
have alluded to go on increasing, until there should 


not be sufficient love of religion in the people gene- | 


rally, to induce them to devote one day in the 
seven, to the public performance of divine worship ; 
or to forbid and discountenance all unnecessary 
employments on the first day of the weck, we may 
be assured that licentiousness and infidelity will 
grow more rankly, and flow in upon us, and the 
abominations that have stigmatized other countries, 
where the experiment has been tried, will overwhelm 


our other most cherished institutions. The support of 


sound government, peace and order, mainly de- 


pends upon the christian principles and virtue of 


the people, and it is to be earnestly desired that the 
efforts of those who are engaged in endeavouring to 
restrain or break up the evil practices to which we 
have referred, and to rescue those who know no 
domestic control, and have little or no opportunity 
of right education or moral training, from the 
depths of crime into which they seem to be hasten- 
ing, may be blessed. All, whatever class they may 
occupy, have immortal souls to be saved or lost, as 
they avail themselves or not of the offers of the 
grace of God, and the instrumental means provided 
for their help. It is to be deeply deplored that 
there are so many among us, who turn that grace 
into wantonness or worldly-mindedness, and reject- 
ing the offers of divine mercy, bring destruction 
upon themselves. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 22d. 
The various disquieting rumors respecting the insta- 


causing a rise, during the week, of nearly one per cent. 
in the funds. At the same time, most articles of com- 
merce had experienced a check, and business had been 
less animated. The ships James Baines and Lightning 
had arrived at Liverpool, with £1,300,000 in gold, from 
Australia, causing an anticipation of a reduction in the 
Bank rates of discount. 

The British Government had ordered a steamer to 
ibe fitted out to examine the coasts of Ireland and New- 
foundland, and to sound across the Atlantic, with a view 
to ascertain the best place for laying a telegraph cable. 
|The contracts for making the whole cable were signed 
jin London, on the 19th. It is all to be completed, and 
on board two steamers, by the 31st of Fifth month next, 
It is hoped that there will be a telegraphic connection 
between the two continents, early in the next Seventh 
month. The condition of the Bank of France is said to 
be improving. The French funds had advanced. A 
treaty of commerce had been concluded between France 
and the Sandwich Islands. Disturbances continued in 
Spain. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool, for the week, had 
been light, at nearly unchanged prices. Middling Up- 
lands and Mobile, 6jd; fair Orleans and Mobile, 7}d. The 
market for breadstuffs was quiet. Western Canal flour, 
30s. a 33s.; Philadelphia and Baltimore, 32s. a 34s. The 
money market was decidedly easier. Consols for money, 
933. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—No business of mo- 

ment was transacted in either house, during the first 
|week of the session. The President’s message was freely 
jdiscussed in the Senate. The House of Representatives 
was occupied with Kansas affairs, the subject being in- 
troduced by Whitfield’s appearance as delegate. It was 
finally decided by a small majority to admit him to a 
; seat. 
| The Finances.—The receipts from customs, during the 
last fiscal year, amounted to $78,918,141, and the total 
resources, to $92,850,117. 
nearly thirteen millions of public debt, amounted to 
|$72,948,792. The public debt has been reduced to 
| $30,737,121, all of which might be paid within the year, 
without embarrassing the Treasury. 
Public Lands. —Over nine and a quarter millions of 
jacres of public lands have been sold during the year, 
and moce than thirty millions of acres have been entered 
/on military land warrants. 

The Reciprocity Treaty, has been highly beneficial to 
trade. Our exports last year to the British Provinces, 
|were over twenty-two millions of dollars in value, and 
|the imports, more than twenty-one millions. 
| Privateering.—To the declaration of the Paris Confe- 
rence, that privateering be abolished, the U. 8. govern- 
ment proposes to add: “And that the private property 
of subjects and citizens of a belligerent, on the high seas 
|shall be exempt from seizure by the public armed vessels 
|of the other belligerent, except it be contraband.” This 
jamendment has been proposed to the various powers, 
jand Russia has already approved of it, and the Em- 
peror of the Freach is also disposed to receive it with 
favour. 

Nicaraguan Affairs, have so changed that the Presi- 
j}dent declines recognizing any representative from that 
jcountry, and has recalled the American Minister, 
| Wheeler. 
| The Army.—The authorized strength of the army is 
|17,894 men; the actual number in service, on the Ist of 
Seventh month last, was 15,562. The number of enlist- 
jments, during the year, was 4440, and of desertions, 
12999 














1a. 

| The Foreign Trade.—The imports of the last fiscal year 
jconsisted of foreign goods, $310,432,320, and foreign 
specie, $4,277,622. Total, $314,639,942. The exports, 
jproduce of the United States, $266,428,051; foreign 
jgoods re-exported, $14,781,382; specie, $45,655,485. 
| Total, $326,964,918. The produce exported is classed, 
jus follows: 
Cotton 





‘ ° $128,382,351 
Bread and Provisions T7,187,501 
Tobacco 12,221,843 
Rice . ‘ . . - 2,395,233 
Product of the Sea 

Of the Forest ‘ ; 

Of Factory and Miscellaneous 





¢ 396,787 
10,694,184 


32,200,352 











Total $266,438,051 
Pennsylvania.—The receipts of the State Treasury for 
jthe year ending Eleventh month 30th, 1856, from all 
|sources, were . ; ; ; $5,378,240 

Balance of available funds on hand, 
Twelfth mo. Ist, 1855, - 1,243,697 





Total $6,621,957 


The payments, including} 








The expenditures during the same period, 5,377,143 





Leaving in the Treasury a balance of . 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 232. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 397. 

Chicago.—The receipts of grain at this port, during 
the present year, have amounted to 24,000,000 bushels; 
the shipments of the season, to 19,757,988 bushels; and 
the shipments of lumber, to 456,003,576 feet. These 
figures show a large increase, as compared with the bu- 
siness of 1855. 

Kansas.—Judge Lecompte having issued another writ 
of habeas corpus in the case of Hayes, Gov. Geary had 
quietly submitted to its action. A special messenger hag 
arrived at Washington, with despatches from the Goy- 
ernor relative to the release of Hayes, and other matters 
in issue between himself and Judge Lecompte. The 
territory is declared to be in a peaceful condition. The 
Governor has ordered the military companies, which 
were called into service, and enrolled by him, soon after 
his arrival in Kansas, to be disbanded. The St. Louis 
Democrat says, that the Southern emigrants are many 
of them quitting the territory. A steamer had arrived 
at St. Louis, which had on board about two hundred of 
them, all on their way back to their old homes. A late 
letter from the territory, says that the settlers there are 
confident that Kansas will yet be a free State ; that the 
pro-slavery borderers can make occasional forays, but 
not settlements, and that the tide of migration from the 
free States, which will probably be large in the spring, 
will secure the State to freedom. 

Miscellaneous.—Dr. Kane.—A recent letter from Lon- 
don, states that the physicians of Dr. Kane, whose health 
was very delicate when he left this country, have ordered 
him to the West Indies for the winter, on account of 
serious pulmonary symptoms which have alarmed them 
with doubts of his final recovery. He is suffering in 
consequence of the exposures and privations incident to 
his last Polar Expedition. 

Servile Insurrection —A plot for the rising of the ne- 
groes in Tennessee, has been detected, and caused great 
alarm in Montgomery county, where it was first disco- 
vered. A large collection of arms and ammunition has 
been seized, and a number of the leaders arrested, some 
of whom have made full confessions. The plot is be- 
lieved to have extended over a wide range of territory, 
south and west. Four of the ringleaders were executed 
at Dover. A despatch from Louisville, Ky., states that 
a report had reached that city, that the negroes in 
Southern Kentucky had broken out in rebellion, and 
that a general insurrection was feared. 

Losses on the Lakes.—The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune gives 
an imperfect list of the totally lost vessels on the Lakes 
this season, making an aggregate of 6 steamers, 9 pro- 
pellers, 2 tugs, 5 brigs and 28 schooners. At a low 
calculation, 200 lives have been lost. Several of the 
vessels have never been heard from. 

The British Whale Fishery, has been unusually profit- 
able this year—so much so that in Dundee, dividends of 
£100 per share are to be paid by the Union Company on 
shares which might have been bought lately under £40. 
This success has led to the proposal that steam power 
should be employed as a means of giving Arctic fisher- 
men increased command over the fishing ground, and 
it is not improbable that by another season the sugges- 
tion will be adopted. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from John Atwater, N. Y., $4.27, to 7, vol. 
30; from Asa Raley, O., $2, vol. 29; from John P. Bal- 
derston, Md., per J. N., $2. vol. 30; from Jona. Sharp- 
less, Pa., $4, vols. 29 and 30; from David Buffum, jr., 
N. P., per 8. G. C., $2, vol. 29. 

sincnciicanigilicasiniiiis 

Marriep, Tenth mo. 23d, 1856, at Burlington, N. J., 
Joun C. Autinson, of Pemberton, N. J., to Lucy Any 
Leaver, of the former place. 

-,at Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa., on Fifth- 
day, the 6th of Eleventh mo. last, Joun Suanrewess, Jr, 
to Susan H., daughter of Jeremiah Pratt. 

, on the 2d inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Sixth and Noble street, Bens. J. Crew and Anna B., 
daughter of Thomas and Anna B. Richards, all of this 
city. 





, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Chester, on Fourth- 
day, the 3d of Twelfth month, 1856, Cuartes L. War- 
NER, Of Philadelphia, to Jane, daughter of the late John 
Sharpless, of Delaware Co., Pa. 
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ROBB, PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvaian Bank. 
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